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THEY BORE A HAND 


BY FREDERIC REMINGTON 


W HEN Mrs. Kessel with the two 
children saw tlie troops pack u]) 
and entrain their horses, she had 
plenty of things to do for the Major be- 
sides control her feelings. It had hap- 
pened so many times before that it was 
not a parlicularly distinct sensation; but 
the going forth of an armed man is al- 
ways tlu'illing— yes, even after twenty 
years of it. Slie did not think, I imagine, 
l)ut she knew many wives of regular 
army otBcoi's whom Congress had forgot- 
ten, after the dead heroes had been herald- 
ed up and down the land and laid away. 
The “ still small voice” of the army wid- 
ow doesn’t make the halls of Congress 
v..r„ C.— No — 83 


yell with rage at the stern facts. But she 
was accustomed, since the year of their 
marriage, to the departure of her besa- 
bred husband, and that was the “ worse” 
for wliich .she married him. The eldest 
girl was as near tw'enty as I can tell 
about such things. They were excited by 
the fast moving of events, and the flash 
of steel had benumbed their reflective 
quality, but papa was a soldier, and Spain 
had to he licked. Who could do it better 
than papa, Oestreicher, his orderly trump- 
eter, and the gallant Third, those nimble 
athletes who took the three bareback 
liorses over the hurdles in the ridiiig-hall ? 
Who could withstand the tearing charge 
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down the parade witli the white blades 
flashing? Nothing but Oestreicber with 
his trumpet could stop that. 

Oestreicher liad told them a thousand 
times that papa could lick any one under 
any conceivable circumstances. They 
very well knew that he had followed the 
flying Arapaho village far into the night, 
until he had captured everything; they 
were familiar with the niceties of the 
Apache round-up at San Carlos, because 
Oestreicher had handed the Major a six- 
shooter at the particular instant; and the 
terrible ten days’ battle with the revenge- 
ful Cheyennes, when the snow was up to 
the horses’ bellies, had been done to death 
by the orderly. Papa had been shot be- 
fore, but it hadn’t killed him, and they 
had never heard of “ yellow-jack ” on the 
high plains. Papa did all this with Oest- 
reicher to help him, to be sure, for the 
orderly always declared himself a full 
partner in the Major’s doings, and divided 
the glory as he thought best. 

Oestreicher, orderly lrum])eter, was 
white and bald. He never stated any 
recollections of the time before he was a 
soldier. He was a typical German of the 
soldier class ; a fierce red in the face, 
illuminated by a long yellowish -white 
mustache, bat in body becoming a trifle 
wobbly with age. He had been follow- 
ing the guidon for thirty -seven years. 
That is a long time for a man to have 
been anything, especially a trooper. 

Oh yes, it cannot be denied that Oest- 
reicher got drunk on pay-days and stale 
occasions; but he was too old to change; 
in his day that thing was done. Also, he 
had love-atfairs, of no very cotnplex na- 
ture. They were never serious enough 
for the girls to hear of. Also, he had play- 
ed the various financial allurements of the 
adjoining town, until his“flnalstatement” 
would be the month’s pay then due. But 
this bold liumanity rvelled up in Oest- 
reicher thoroughly mixed with those soft 
virtues which made every one in trouble 
come to him. He w'as a professional 
soldier, who knew no life outside a Sibley 
or a barrack, except the Major’s home, 
which he helped the Major to run. On 
the drill-ground the Major undoubtedly 
had to be taken into account, but at the 
Major’s quarters Oestreicher had so close 
an alliance with madam and the girls 
that the “ old man ” made a much smaller 
impression. A home always should be a 
pure democracy. 


The Kessel outfit was like this: It was 
‘’military satrap” from the front door 
out, but inside it was “the most lovable 
person comma mis,” and Oestreicher often 
got this assignment. 

In the barracks Oestreicher was always 
‘‘Soda" — this was an old stoiy, which 
may have related to his hair, or his taste, 
or an episode — but no man in the troop 
knew why. When they joined, Oestreich- 
er w'as "Soda, ’ and traditions were iron 
in the Third. 

Oestreicher and the Major got along 
without much friction. After pay-day 
the Major would say all manner of harsh 
things about the orderly because he was 
away on a drunk, but in due time Oest- 
reicber would turn up smiling. Madam 
and the girls made his peace, and the Ma- 
jor subsided. He bad got mad after this 
manner at this man until it was a mere 
habit, so the orderly trumpeter never 
came up with the court-rnartialling lie so 
frequently courted, for wliicb that worthy 
was duly grateful, and readily forgave 
the Major bis violent language. 

For days Oestreicber and the women 
folks had been arranging the Majoi'’s 
field -kit. The Major looked after the 
troops, and the ti umpeter looked after the 
Major, just as be bad for years and years 
befoi’e. When the train was about to pull 
out, the Major kissed away bis w'ife’s 
tears and embraced liis children, while 
Oestreicber stood by the back door of the 
Pullman, straight and solemn. 

“Now’ look out for the Major,” solicit- 
ed the wife, while the two pretty girls 
pulled the tall soldier down and printed 
two kisses on bis red burnt cheeks, w'bich 
be received in a disciplined way. 

“ Feed Shorty and Bill [dogs] at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and see that 
they don’t get fed out of mess hours,” said 
the orderly to the girls, and the women 
got oft' the cars. 

And Oestreicber never knew that mad- 
am bad told the Major to look out well 
for the orderly, because he was old, and 
might not stand things which he had in 
the earlier years. Tliat did not matter, 
however, because it was all a day’s work 
to the toughened old soldier. The dogs, 
the horses, the errands, the girls, the 
Major, were habits w'ith him, and as for 
the present campaign — he had been on 
many before. It gave only a slight 
titillation. 

Tims moved forth this atom of human- 



THERE WAS NOTHING TO 
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ity with his thousands of armed couiitry- 
inen to do what had been done before — 
set the stars and stripes over the frontier 
and hold tliem there, Indians, greasers, 
Spaniards — it was all the .same, just so the 
K troop guidon was going that way. 

The “ sliave-tails’’ could kick and cuss 
at tlie criminal slowness of tlie troop- 
train’s progress, hut Oestreiclier made 
himself comfortable with his pipe and 
newspaper, wondering what kind of 
cousins Spaniards were to Mexicans, and 
speculating with another old yellow-leg 
on the rough forage of Cuba. 

So he progressed with the well-known 
events to Tampa and to Daiquiri, and 
here he fell over a very bad hurdle. He 
could brow'll hardtack in artful ways, he 
did not mind the mud, he could blow a 
trumpet to a finish, he could ride a horse 
as far as the road was cut out, but the 
stiffened knees of the old cavalryman 
were badly sprung under the haversack 
and blanket roll afoot. 

The column w'as well out on the road 
to Siboney w'hen the Major noted the or- 
derly’s distress: “Oestreiclier, fall out — 
go back to the transport. You can't keep 
up. I will give you an order,” which he 
did. 

The poor old soldier fell to the rear of 
the marching men and sat down on the 
grass. He was greatly de[n’essed, both in 
body and mind, but was far from giving- 
up. As he sat brooding he noticed a 
ragged Cuban coming down the road on a 
flea-bitten pony, which was heavily loaded 
with the cast-off blankets of the volun- 
teers. A quick lawless thought energized 
the broken man, and he .shoved a shell 
into his Craig carbine. Rising slowly, 
he walked to meet the ragged figure. He 
quickly drew a bead on tlie sable ]>a- 
triot, saying, “Dismount — get down — 
j'ou d greaser !” 

“ No entiendo.” 

“Get down !” 

“ jPor Dios, hombre, que va hacer?”and 
at this juncture Oestreiclier poked the Cu- 
ban in the belly with his carbine, and he 
slid off on the other side. 

“Now run along — vamose — underlay 
— get a gait on you!” sang out the blue 
soldier, while the excited Cuban backed 
up the road, waving his hands and say- 
ing, “iBandolero, ladron, sin verguenza! 
iPorque me roba el caballo?” 

To which Oestreiclier simply said, “Oh 
hell !” 


Not for <a second did Oestreiclier know 
that he was a high agent of the law. Be 
it known that any man who appropriates 
property of your Uncle Samuel can be 
brought to book. It is hard to defend his 
action when one considers his motive and 
the hor.se. 

The final result was that Oestreicher 
appeared behind the Third Cavalry, rid- 
ing nicely, with his blanket roll before 
his saddle. The troops laughed, and the 
Major looked behind; but he quickly 
turned away, grinning, and said to Ca|i- 
tain Hardier: “Look at the d old or- 

derly! If that isn’t a regular old-soldier 
trick! I'm glad he has a mount; you 
couldn’t lose him.” 

Yes,” replied the addressed, “ you can 
order Oe.streicher to do anything but get 
away from the Third. Can’t have any 
more of this horse-stealing; it’s demoral- 
izing;” and the regipient plodded along, 
laughing at old “Soda,” who sheepishly 
brought up the rear, wondering what jus- 
tice had in store for him. . 

Nothing liappened, how'ever, and pres- 
ently Oestreicher sought the Major, who 
was cursing his luck for having missed 
the fight at Las Guasimas, He condoled 
with the Major in a tactful way he 
liad, which business softened things up. 
While the Major was watching him boil 
the coli'ee in the tin cups over a little 
“Indian fire,” he put the order in the 
flames, and it went up in smoke. 

“You old ra.scal !” was all the Major 
said, which meant that the incident was 
closed. 

Right glad was the Major to have 
his oi-derly during the next week. The 
years had taught Oestreicher how to stick 
a dog-tent and make a bed, and how to 
cook and forage. Oestreicher’s military 
conscience never vibrated over misap- 
propriated things to eat, and Fagin could 
not have taught him any new arts. 

Then came the fateful morning when 
the Third lay in the long grass under the 
hail of Mausers and the sickening sun. 
“ Will the Major have some water?” said 
Oestreicher, as he handed over one can- 
teen. 

“You go lie down there with the men 
and don’t follow me ai-ound — you will 
get shot,” commanded Kessel ; but when 
he looked around again, there was 
Oestreicher stalking behind. He could 
fool away no more energy on the man. 

Then came the forward movement. 




"I HOPE THE COEONEL WOn't GET MAD — ” 


the firiiif?, and the falling men, and aliead derly brushed Uie blood from the pale 
strode the officer, waving his sword and face, while he cut up a “ flrst-aid ” band- 
shouting fiercely. Behind followed the age and bound the wound. Then he 
jaded old trumpeter, making hard going gave him water; but the Major was far 
of it, but determined to keep up. His eye gone, and the orderly trumpeter was very 
was not on the blazing heights, but on ini.serable. Oestreicher replaced the Ma- 
the small of the Major’s back, when the jor’s sword in its scabbard. Men came 
officer turned, facing him, and ran into tottering back, holding on to their wounds, 
his aims. IDown o\er the IVIajor s face Say, Johnson,” sung out Oestreicher 
came gushes of blood. He reeled— w'ould to a passing soldier, “ you ain't hit bad; 
have fallen but for the supporting arms gimme a lift with the M,ajor here ” The 
of the soldier. The rush of men passed soldier stopped, while they picked up the 
them. unconscious officer , and moved heavily off 

They lay down in the grass. The or- toward the Red Cro.ss flag. Suddenly they 
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lurched badly, and all three figures sank in 
the pea-green grass. A volley had found 
them. Johnson rolled slowly from side 
to side and spat blood. He was dying. 
Oestreicher hung on to one of his arms, 
and the bluish-mauve of the shirt sleeve 
grew slowly to a crimson lake. He sat 
helplessly turning his eyes from the 
gasping Johnson to the pale Major and 
the flaming hill-crest. He put his hat 
over the Major’s face. He drank from 
his canteen. There was nothing to do. 
The tropical July sun beat on them until 
his head swam under the ordeal. 

Presently a stafl’-officer came by on a 
horse. 

“Say, Captain,” yelled the soldier, 
“come here. Major Kessel is shot in 
the head. Take him, won't you?” 

“Oh, is that you?” said the one ad- 
dressed as he rode up, for he remembered 
Kessel’s orderly. Dismounting, the two 
put the limp form on the horse. While 
Oestreicher led the animal, the Captain 
held the nearly lifeless man in the sad- 
dle, bent forward and rolling from side 
to side. Thus they progressed to the 
blood-soaked sands beside the river, where 
the surgeons were working grimly and 
quickly. 

It was a month before two pale old men 
got off the train at Burton, one an of- 
ficer and the other a soldier, and many 
people in the station had a thrill of 
mingled pity and awe as they looked 
at tliem. Two very pretty girls kissed 
them both, and people wondered the more. 
But the papers next morning told some- 
thing about it, and no policeman could 
be induced to arrest Oestreicher that day 
when he got drunk in Hogan’s saloon, 
telling how he and the Major took San 
Juan hill. 

Time wore on, wounds healed, and the 
troops came back from Montauk to the 
yelling multitudes of Burton, the liome 
station. The winter chilled the fever out 
of their blood. The recruits came in and 
were pulled into shape, when the long- 
expected order for the Philippines came, 
and the old scenes were re-enacted just as 
they had happened in the Kessel house- 
hold so many times before, only with a 
great difference : Oe.streicher was de- 

tached and ordered to stay in the guard 
of the post. This time the Major, who 
was a Colonel now, settled it so it would 
stay settled. An order is the most- ter- 
rible and potent thing a soldier knows. 


Oestreicher shed tears, he pleaded, he got 
the women to help him, but the Major 
stamped his foot and became ossified 
about the mouth. 

Clearly' there was only one thing left 
for Oestreicher to do in this ease, and he 
did it with soldierly promptness. He got 
drunk — good and drunk— and the Third 
Cavalry was on its way to Manila. 
When the transport was well at sea 
from Seattle, the Colonel was reading a 
novel on the after-deck. A soldier ap- 
proached him saluting, and saying, “I 
hope the Colonel won’t get mad — ” 

The Colonel looked up; his eyes open- 
ed; he said, slowly, “Well — I— will— be — 
d !” and he continued to stare help- 

lessly' into the cheerful countenance of 
Oestreicher, onlerly trumpeter, deserter, 
stowaway, soft food for courts martial. 
“How did you get here, anyway?” 

Then the Colonel had a military fit. He 
cussed Oestreicher long and loud. Told 
him he was a deserter, said his long-ser- 
vice pension was in danger; and true it is 
that Oestreicher was long past his thirty 
years in the army, and could retire at any 
time. But through it all the Colonel was 
so astonished that he could not think— he 
could only rave at the tangle of his ar- 
rangements in the old orderly’s interest. 

“How did you get here, anyhow? 

“ Came along with the train, sii’ — san)e 
train you were on, sir,” vouchsafed the 
veteran. 

“Well, ■well, well!” soliloquized the 
Colonel as he sat down and took up his 
novel. “Get out — I don’t want to see you 
— go away,” and Oestreicher turned on his 
heel. 

Other officers gathered around and 
laughed at the Colonel. 

“What am I to do with that old man? 
I can't court-martial him. He would get 
a million years in Leavenworth if I did. 
D — these old soldiers, anyhow ! They pre- 
sume on their service. What can I do?” 

“Don't know,” said the junior Major. 
“Reckon you’ll have to stay home y'our- 
self if you want to keep Oestreicher 
there.” 

It w'as plain to be seen that public sen- 
timent was with the audacious and partly 
humorous ordeily'. 

“Well — we will see — w'e w'ill see!” 
testily jerked the old man, while the 
young ones winked at each other — long 
broad winks, which curled their mouths 
far up one side. 




THE DEATH OF OESTKEICHEK. 


The Colonel has been seeing- ever since, the Colonel. We knew he wouldn’t do 
I have only just found out what lie anything about it after he had blown off 
“saw,” by a letter from an old friend of steam. 

mine out in the Philippines, which I shall “Well, the night after our fight at 
quote; Cabanatuan it was dark and raining. 

“You remember Colonel Kessel’s old What do you suppose I saw? Saw the 
orderly — Oestreicher? Was with us that ‘old man’ in a nipa hut with a doctor, 
time we were shooting down in Texas, and between them old Oestreicher, shot 
He was ordei-ed to stay at Jackson Bar- through the head and dying. Tliere was 
racks, but he deserted. The men hid him the Colonel sitting around doing what he 
under their bunks on the railroad train, could for his old dog-soldier. I tell you 
and then let him on the transport at it was a mighty touching sight. Make a 
Seattle. Soldiers are like boys: they will good story that — worked up with some 
help the wicked. One day he presented blue lights and things. He sat with him 
himself to the old man. Oh, say — you until he died. Many officers came in and 
ought to have heard the old Nantan cuss stood with their hats off, and the Colonel 
him out — it wa.s the effort of the ‘old actually boohooed. As you know, boo- 
man’s’ life! We sat around and enjoyed booing ain’t the ‘ old man’s’ long suit by 
it, because Oestreicher is a habit with ad sight!” 




